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Batuaate, to whose Experiences of New 
Zealand we referred a few months ago, has 
since been legturing on the subject in different 
parts of the country, and now issues from the press 
a cheap and handy compendium of information 
concerning ‘New ZEALAND; ITS RESOURCES AND 
Prospects,’ which will go a great way towards 
satisfying the wishes of intending emigrants. The 
interest which is felt in New Zealand has, it 
seems, been exemplified in the number of letters 
of inquiry addressed to Mr Bathgate in conse- 
quence of our articles. He informs us that he has 
received and answered as many as six hundred 
letters, from different parts of the United King- 
dom and from foreign countries—a fact to which 
he adverts as affording a striking proof ‘that 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL penetrates everywhere.’ In 
accepting the compliment, we are happy to think 
that, through our means in the first place, Mr 
Bathgate has been able to address such a widely 
scattered audience, and is therefore likely to realise 
an important object of his mission, namely, that 
of making New Zealand as thoroughly known as 
it deserves to be. 

As the book, which may be called the sum and 
substance of Mr Bathgate’s Lectures, is accessible 
for a trifle in every bookseller’s shop, we do not 
need to do more than point out a few of his more 
emphatic remarks. In all cases, as we understand, 
he has declined to recommend any one to emi- 
grate to any part of New Zealand. His duty has 
consisted in giving all needful details, and leaving 
every one to judge for himself. This is exactly 
the policy we should have expected from a man 
of his prudence and sagacity. People must think 
for themselves, Among those who think of emi- 
grating with a strict regard to farming operations, 
there will probably be some hesitation in making 
a choice between Minnesota and Manitoba in 
Western America and New Zealand. To the 


agriculturist with capital, either Minnesota or 
Manitoba offers a wide scope for enterprise. But 
the misfortune of these extensive western domains 
is that the climate is in extremes. Cold in 
winter far below zero, which one shivers to 
think of, and a degree of heat in summer that 
is equally intolerable, for with the heat comes 
the plague of insect life, of which it is difficult 
to form a just estimate. There is something 
more than professional success to be thought of 
in this world. We have to think of bodily com- 
fort. What signifies immensity of crops, when 
everything about you is covered with swarms of 
black flies that do not give you a moment’s peace ? 
Matters of this kind may seem trivial at a distance, 
but they are not to be neglected in weighing the 
pros and cons when making a choice of a new 
home for life. As shewn by Mr Bathgate’s explana- 
tions, the climate of New Zealand is mild and 
equable, with nothing in the form of insects or 
reptiles to give us personal uneasiness. For an 
enjoyable life all the year round, we should 
certainly prefer New Zealand, selecting more 
particularly the northern part of the South 
Island, which in point of temperature resembles 
the south of France. 

That New Zealand is a comparatively small 
country, is quite undeniable. It must soon be 
filled up. By-and-by, it will be well populated, 
and then its land rising in value will be 
tenaciously held in property as in old countries. 
These are circumstances, however, that do not 
concern the proposing emigrant, further than as 
regards the future increased value of land. No 
man, we suppose, emigrates to the United States 
because of the vastness of that country. As far as 
regards personal considerations, a small country 
may be as good as a large one to go to. We 
should think rather better, for the less would be 
the chance of being swamped by numbers, or 
tormented by political factions. 

Mr Bathgate holds out no hope of successful 
emigration to barristers or any of the learned pro- 
fessions; and he says that the ordinary shop- 
keeping classes are already well represented in 
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the colony. He proceeds to say: ‘Any young 
man without means, and who has not been trained 
to some special employment, must therefore be 
prepared to undertake the ordinary duties of a 
farm-labourer, and expect to be treated as such. 
If he be fit for honest labour of this kind, he will 
be well remunerated, wages being a pound a week 
and board. From this he may, by industry and 
sobriety, save in the course of a few years several 
hundred pounds, with which he may start farming 
on his own account. There is no road to success 
for such youths but by dint of sheer hard work 
in the humblest capacity. There is no “ getting 
on to a farm,” or being employed “ on a run,” and 
becoming a manager, or riding about as overseer. 
In early days, when hands were scarce, young 
men were often taken on a run, and a few of these 
obtained situations of trust. But as a general 
rule, the majority did not succeed in becoming 
masters. At present, settlers and run-holders are 
chary of employing strangers who have not been 
thoroughly trained for their work, and who are 
not prepared to take their place among the ordi- 
nary hands working on the farm or station. It is 
next to impracticable for a youth to get on toa 
farm or station for the purpose of learning his 
business, unless it be in some places where a high 
premium is charged. It should never be forgotten 
that, even when a youngster has learned his busi- 
ness, there is little hope of his advancement 
afterwards unless he has capital to purchase and 
stock land on his own account. Two classes only 
in general do well—those who have sufficient 
capital to enable them to occupy land advantage- 
ously; and the hard-working labourer who is 
frugal, sober, and industrious. We wish to impress 
on youthful aspirants after colonial life that, unless 
they are physically and morally fit for the work 
of a labourer in this country, they are not fit for 
similar work anywhere else. Division of labour 
is fully carried out in the colony, and every man 
is expected to be fully qualified for the special 
duties he undertakes to perform. As we pre- 
viously stated, working-men in the colony work 
harder than their fellows at home. The advantages 
on the colonial side are, that they are generally 
better treated, better paid, and better fed, and the 
working time is limited to eight hours a day,’ 
Ladies with a limited income have asked him 
what might be their prospects, ‘A lady by birth, 
education, and position, speaking French fluently, 
musical, cheerful, domesticated, and skilled in 
housekeeping, has expressed her willingness to 
take a situation as “ governess-housekeeper,” or 
any place of trust. Several equally accomplished 
have made similar inquiries, In our opinion the 
colony is scarcely sufficiently advanced to offer 
many openings of this kind. Ladies who have 
had boarding-schools in England find their suc- 
cess affected by the new educational system. The 
same difficulty exists in the colony. In several 
instances, ladies’ boarding-schools have been very 
successful ; but now that there are numerous 


public and some private schools in the colony, 
at which the highest education for young ladies 
can be obtained, we fear much that the success 
of any new adventures would be somewhat doubt- 
ful. For female domestic servants there is an 
unlimited demand. Young women who are able 
to use their hands in house-work, or have a 
moderate skill in cookery, need never fear of 
obtaining a good place where they will be well 
paid, well cared for, and much respected. Many 
an educated girl in Britain who finds it hard to 
make headway here might with advantage enter 
into service in the colony. After a short experi- 
ence, she will be able to secure a situation where 
she will be comfortable and feel herself on a 
higher platform than if she were to go into 
service here. The demand in New Zealand is 
continually increasing, along with increasing settle- 
ment ; and the ranks are also constantly being 
thinned by marriages,’ 

Mr Bathgate can offer no encouragement to 
incorrigible ne’er-do-weels. ‘A word of caution 
must be added to parents and guardians in 
reference to young men who, owing to some fault 
of behaviour, imperfect education, or mental 
weakness, are unable to make their way in this 
country. Such youths are often sent to the 
colony to get rid of them, or in the hope that by 
some unknown process they will succeed better 
there, In general, these unfortunates sink to a 
lower depth than they would have done at home, 
where friends operate as a check to a certain 
extent. Many fall to the lowest position, and not 
a few become inmates of our jails. The career 
of one may be described. An ex-officer of 
dragoons came out in the same ship with a 
friend of ours. Of good family, having a uni- 
versity education, and of fair ability, he might 
have risen in the army; but he was poor, and 
had not the moral courage to resist rivalling 
his more wealthy comrades in their expenditure, 
His debts were paid twice over, and at last he 
had to sell out. His relatives paid his passage 
to New Zealand, hoping he would find something 
to do there. Our friend recommended him to 
study book-keeping on the voyage, to qualify 
himself for the situation of a clerk. He thought 
the idea a good one, and resolved to do so. 
One month, two months passed away, and the 
rollicking and card-playing amongst the other 
young men on board were too strong for him. 
Our friend was vexed to see the precious time 
slipping away unimproved, and said to Mr 
Sabreur: “You have only a month left. Don’t 
you think you should be seeing to your book- 
keeping?” “Book-keeping!” was the reply; 
“what’s the good of it?” He was left to his fate, 
and when last seen, the accomplished militaire 
filled the situation of billiard-marker in a colonial 
public-house, his highest enjoyment smoking a 
short pipe.’ 

So rapid has been the progress of New Zealand 


as an attractive place of settlement, that wo 
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within the space of — years it begins to assume 
the character of an old country, and to hold out 
temptations to others than those who are pushing 
about in search of a livelihood. It has towns with 
elegant mansions in the environs, where capitalists 
may settle down in as much comfort as in the 
neighbourhood of London. There are roads as 
well adapted for carriage-driving as any one 
has been accustomed to. Well-appointed steam- 
vessels carry passengers with precision from one 
point of the coast to another. Railways are now 
widely ramified and extending. For travellers 
and tourists, excellent hotels offer every desirable 
accommodation. Mr Bathgate pictures a run to 
New Zealand and back again as a pleasant variety 
in the life of those who are at ease in their cir- 
cumstances, or who desire to benefit by change of 
air and scene. 

The traveller, he says, ‘may rusticate at 
Waiwera hot springs, where his rheumatism, and 
many other ills which flesh is heir to, will bid 
him farewell. He may turn aside to witness the 
industry of the Thames gold-field. He may be 
pulled along in a Maori canoe to see the wonders 
of the pink and white siliceous terraces at Roto- 
mahana, and revel in the luxury of a bath in the 
tepid waters of the lake. He may spend a day or 


H+ two at each of our chief cities with advantage, and 


judge for himself of the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, as well as experience their hospitality. 
Everywhere he will find comfortable hotels with 
an excellent cuisine. If he has a friend to intro- 
duce him to the clubs, he will be sure to be 
well entertained, and to make agreeable acquaint- 
ances, He may ramble through the South Island, 
and relax himself in the dreamy gardens of Nelson, 
be refreshed by the cheeriness of the truly English 
city of Christchurch, and be stirred up by the 
commercial activity of Dunedin. He may explore 
the grandeur of the glaciers of Mount Cook, 
wowering untouched as yet by the alpen-stock of 
rambling Club-men, fourteen thousand feet high. 
The river and forest scenery of both islands is in 
many places of exquisite and unusual beauty. 
The umbrageous tree-ferns, the tall and graceful 
fronds of the nikau palm, the towering pines, the 
delicately foliaged mapau, and the glossy-leaved 
broad-leaf, will reveal to him new features of 
silvan loveliness. He can get by rail to Lake 
Wakatipu, and take a seat on board its steamer, 
to be arrested with the view of the majestic and 
rugged peaks which environ its dark waters, The 
glorious landscape at the head of the lake, with its 
wooded islands, its romantic hills, and the dazzling 
snow-clad summit of Mount Earnslaw in the back- 
ground, will imprint itself as a brilliant mental 
sae mt never to be obliterated. He can finish 

is explorations with a summer trip to the fiords 
or sounds on the west coast, and be wonder-struck 
at the precipitous grandeur of the Mitre, ascending 
sheer from the sea to an altitude of several thou- 
sand feet, and descending to an unfathomable 
depth. These and many other objects of sur- 
passing interest will be a source of permanent 
gratification, in the pleasing recollection of them, 
to the traveller, who will carry home with him 
lively ideas of the impressiveness of the scenery 
he has visited, and of the kindliness and intelli- 
gence of the frank and vigorous people among 
whom he has made his short sojourn.’ 

We conclude by quoting from Mr Bathgate’s 


last paragraph, ‘With a climate which renders 
life positively enjoyable, with a fertile and grate- 
ful soil to cultivate, with a country having all the 
elements necessary to build up a free, a prosperous, 
and a happy nation, the labours of the colonist are 
a pleasure to him. There is no vista before him 
shrouded with the dark shadows of an overgrown, 
under-fed population, There are no political ani- 
mosities rending friendships asunder. On every 
side he perceives manifold signs of the rapid 
development of the varied resources of his adopted 
country, and he is nerved for greater exertions by 
the knowledge that the fortunes of himself and his 
children must advance with its increasing progress. 
There is no strife, no crowding out, from the 
multitude of competitors in the struggle for exist- 
ence. There is room for all comers of the right 
sort for many generations, He rejoices in his 
independence, and in feelings previously unknown 
to him. Much as we love the land of our birth and 
manhood, numerous as are the kind friends there 
to whom we are attached, prickly as some of the 
thorns in colonial life we have had to encounter 
have been, we candidly declare we have never 
regretted for a single instant the choice of New 
Zealand as a new home.’ 

We understand that Mr Bathgate designs to 
return to his duties as District Judge at Dunedin 
in the course of the approaching summer, It will 
be unnecessary for any one to write further to him 
letters of inquiry. His book, as we have said, 
gives all requisite information on New Zealand 
that can be sought for, along with a number of 
practical hints regarding the best methods and 
cost of transit. W. © 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XI.—HISTORY. 
A good safe vengeance in the way of business. 


Mr TASKER, seated at his table in his own private 
room in Acre Buildings, communed with himself. 
No great amount of Mr Tasker’s energies were at 
any time absorbed by the actual transaction of 
business. The spider's little affair with the fly is 
rather a matter of pleasure than of business—to 
the spider. It is in the spinning of his web that 
that wary creature expends his powers, So it was 
with Mr Tasker. At this time he was spinnin 
most warily, and he did his work with a relis 
also, It was a pleasant summer afternoon. Acre 
Buildings were so far back from the main thor- 
oughfare that the hum of traffic came soothingly 
and pleasantly upon the ear, The sparrows chat- 
sonal about the roof and in the trees and on 
the pavement. Things had a rural look and sound 
and scent thereabouts, There was a long box of 
mignonette on the ledge of Mr Tasker’s window. 
That window was open, and the exquisite = 
fume of the flower filled the apartment. e 
sunlight fell in broken flecks upon the floor and 
danced on the roof, reflected thither by a carafe 
of water which Mr Tasker had just laid down, A 
glass of brandy-and-water stood at his elbow. He 
held a big Havana between his finger and thumb, 
and lost in reverie, forgot to light it. 

‘We shall see, said Mr Tasker with his pleasant 
smile. He roused himself, lit his cigar, placed his 
feet upon the table, and with the tumbler in his 
hand, lolled there, a picture of careless ease, Yet 
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the brain of Mr Tasker was busy, and its theme 
was vengeance. Not vengeance after any tragic 
fashion, for to such height Tasker was too prudent 
to rise, having a soul to save and a neck to take 
care of ; but vengeance in a good safe usurious 
rofitable way, and in the way of business. And 
fis thought was: ‘Can I get Mr Frank Fairholt 
in my hands again, and grind him down, and make 
him ask for time, and flout him and expose him 
to his friends?’ The answer just then to this 
amiable inquiry was ‘Yes ;’ and Mr Tasker evolved 
his plans, and enjoyed his victory in anticipation, 
Those outspoken allusions to Shylock and his 
und of flesh rankled in Mr Tasker’s mind, 
hey were displeasing allusions, apart from their 
personal application, because they bespoke a good 
game played in vain—a checkmate to a com- 
patriot. ‘Tasker, half enveloped in smoke, looked 
through the window into the thick-leaved 
branches of the nearest tree with half-closed eyes, 
and sipped his liquor relishingly. A note lay 
upon the table, and Tasker dug at it with his 
heel as he leaned back there. ‘You shall help 
me,’ said he with a chuckle. ‘And I will throw 
you both into the same boat, and you shall both 
sink or swim together.’ He lay back again and 
chuckled enjoyingly over his own reflections ; 
then sipped again and resumed his cigar. ‘He is 
little better than a fool,’ he continued, following 
out his own train of thought—‘ he is little better 
than a fool, that Hastings, I shall use him as I 
like when he comes here. We shall see—we shall 
e. 
At this moment Tasker’s boy knocked at the 
door and announced a visitor, Tasker took his 
feet from the table, and turned round to welcome, 


with a nod of the head and a left hand out-| bay 


stretched sideways, Mr Hastings. That young gen- 
tleman sauntered in languidly, and put a little 
finger into the proffered hand, ‘And how is 
Egypt, my chosen Israelite?’ he asked, seating 
himself on the table. 

‘Egypt is fat and well and flourishing,’ re- 
sponded Mr Tasker with a gay good-humour. 

‘Is Israel well and fat and flourishing ?’ asked 
Hastings. 

‘Pretty well—pretty well, answered Tasker, in 
the best of tempers and the most charming of 
good spirits. 

‘Pretty well is very well,’ the other responded, 
with a solemn languor of manner. ‘I’ll take a 
weed, Tasker. Yours are always good, I know.— 
Thank you.’ 

‘You have come,’ said Mr Tasker, smilingly hold- 
ing forth his cigar-case, and speaking with that 
little effort to be clear and sharp about his Cs 
and Ss, which shewed him most keenly watchful 
of himself—‘you have come most punctually. 
You are here to time, Mr Hastings, like a clock.’ 

‘I am here punctually, as you observe,’ returned 
Hastings, lighting his cigar and pany leisurely 

ess like a 
clock than a clock-case—empty.’ 

Tasker was in admirable spirits. ‘You will 
have your little choke, Mr Hastings,’ 

‘I deserve my little choke, said Hastings, 
ne Tasker phonetically, ‘for coming here 
ata 

Tasker did not understand. But Hastings had 
said so many things which Tasker did not under- 
stand, that one more or less made little difference. 


He knew that this flippant and careless and 
impudent young man used him and despised him. 
But he knew also that he used and despised the 
flippant and impudent young man. There was a 
little balance of hatred on Tasker’s side, though he 
scarcely cared to shew it. A man who will one 
day have twenty thousand a year, was not to be 
insulted lightly, though he had something less 
than nothing now. Tasker knew that the allow- 
ance of the young gentleman before him was eaten 
up for the next three years; but he knew also that 
a single quarter's income from the paternal estate 
was just equivalent to these responsibilities, and 
that Hastings senior was old and frail, It was 
Tasker’s cue to be astonished at the fact that 
his client was unable to take up a bill which fell 
due next day. In order that his astonishment 
might come with natural force, he took it for 
granted that business would go smoothly. 

‘If all my clients was so punctual,’ said Tasker, 
‘my business relations would be quite pleasant.’ 

‘Say “relatives,” Tasker. Your business rela- 
tives are always pleasant. Pleasantry is the badge 
of all your tribe.’ 

‘I forget at this moment,’ said Tasker, with a 
lifting of his arched and heavy eyebrows, ‘ what 
it is that you have got to pay.’ 

Hastings answered lazily: ‘I am not about to 
remind you too rudely of the amount, by any 
payment of the money.’ 

‘Goot heavens, Mr Hastings! I hope you are 
not in serious earnest ?’ 

‘Set your mind at rest. I never am in serious 
earnest,’ 

‘I do not comprehend,’ said Mr Tasker, rising, 

‘I hope you do not mean to zay that you gannot 
me 
‘Unto that end, most valiant, am I come, 
Hastings answered, thrumming lightly on the 
table, and regarding his companion with a look 
of solemn gravity. ‘By the way, he questioned 
with a passing gleam of interest, ‘was that a 
quotation or an inspiration ?’ 

‘It was a bill at four months,’ groaned Tasker, 

‘He is like the dyer’s hand,’ said the other, in 
abstracted soliloquy, ‘subdued to what he works 
in’ 

‘You must not dalk in this way,’ exclaimed 
Tasker with energy. ‘I have debended upon you. 
I have engagements.’ 

‘You remind me,’ replied Hastings, taking out 
his watch, ‘I also have engagements. Let: us get 
our business over.’ 

‘I have had too much of this,’ said Tasker, 
with well-simulated wrath. ‘I have ztood it too 
long. I will not ztand it any longer. I must 
be paid, Mr Hastings—I must be paid.’ 

(When the irresistible encounters the impreg- 
nable, what happens?’ asked Hastings with an 
air of peaceful calm, ‘It is an unfortunate con- 
junction of circumstances—unfortunate, but inte- 
resting—deeply interesting. Allow me to ask 

ou to notice the situation. You must be paid. 

hat is an absolute necessity? Very onl I 
cannot pay you. That is an absolute fact. Posi- 
tive need on the one hand. Positive incapacity 
on the other.’ 

‘Do you mean to zwindle me, Mr Hastings ?’ 
asked Tasker with an aspect of increasing anger. 

*T am not accustomed to — my motives ; 
but at a rough guess, I should be inclined to 
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answer “ Yes.” But I am so perfectly convinced 
that in the end you will swindle me, that my 
intentions are of little moment,’ 

It was a little curious that Tasker in simulating 
anger grew really wd The gibes of his flippant 
client scarcely touched him, but his own present- 
ment of wrath awakened wrath within him, Like 
a good actor, he threw himself into his part with 
thoroughness, and became that he seemed, It 
took him trouble to calm himself and bring him- 
self down to the mere acting condition again. It 
would have been so pleasant to rend somebody, that 
it was dangerous to his interests even to play at 
doing it in this case, lest he should yield to the 
a ges to do it in good earnest. . 

‘I do not want to guarrel with you; I do not 
want to take exdreme measures, Mr Hastings,’ 
Tasker resumed, having succeeded in mastering 
himself. ‘There now!’ He threw himself into 
his chair again, and relighted his cigar. Then 
with his glass in his hand, he leaned back and 
set his feet upon the table, ‘I will be galm and 
guiet ; I will listen to reason.’ 

‘Your resolve is laudable,’ returned the other, 
with the same imperturbable face and voice. 
‘When you say that you will listen to reason, you 
mean that you will listen to me. I accept the 
implied compliment. I think I may venture to 
assert that I am prepared to converse with equal 
ease and elegance upon any topic which may be 
introduced.’ 

‘Aha!’ laughed Tasker, the corners of his 
mouth a trifle tigerish—‘it is all your good- 
humour. It is all your English fun. Now we 
will talk about this bill. I am tied up for money. 
are tied up for money. Now what zhall we 


‘ Let us toss up for it’ 

*Dors up for what? Dors up for nothing?’ 
asked Tasker, resolutely good-humoured. ‘ Now, 
what can we do? Can you pay me in a week? 
In two weeks? In three wade i 

In answer to each of these inquiries, Hastings 
shook his head. ‘ Renew for three months.’ 

‘Impossible!’ returned Tasker, still smiling 
through his cloud of smoke. ‘I tell you I do not 
know where to turn. Yet I am not a poor man. 
I have money enough, but it is all out. And 
now I am galled upon to pay away money to- 
morrow, and I have not got it. It is all out. 
Gentlemen will not pay. They all come here and 
zay “ Renew,” as if I was Groesus.’ 

‘Now listen and perpend, replied Hastings. 
‘Three months from date I pledge you my honour 
either to pay or—to renew again. 

‘I should like to keep my demper, Mr Hastings,’ 
returned Tasker, ‘if you will be zo goot,’ 

‘I don’t know what value you may set upon 
your time,’ the other answered, ‘but mine is 
valuable. Will you come to a conclusion ?’ 

Tasker haggled for a while, and then came down 
+ || with the [pe for which he had paved the 

way by all this mancuvring. ‘It is in your power, 
Mr Hastings, to do me a vavour. It is a vavour 
very easy for you. A gentleman in the country, 
who is my “= goot friend, employs me to buy 
his bigtures, He has heard of a bigture which is 
to be t. He wishes to buy it. He inztructs 
me. But my hands are tied. I gannot disoblige 
my very goot friend in the country. But I gannot 
buy the bigture myself because the artist will not 


do business with me. Weare not on derms with 
each other. Will you go and see the work and 
make an offer for it? ill you zo far oblige me, 
my dear sir, if I renew the little bill?’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ answered Hastings, ‘Who shall 
I say wants the picture ?” 

‘Ah!’ said Mr Tasker, smiling once more, ‘my 
og friend in the country is vond of mystery. 

e does not wish it to be known that he is bur- 
chasing this work until it is his, Then he will 
zay : “ You have gome too late, you people. The 
work is zold. I have been before you, and the 
work of the year is mine for a zong.”’ 

‘Does it occur to you, most ridiculous Tasker, 
that an artist might decline to sell to me for an 
unknown patron 

‘That is once more your fun,’ Tasker responded, 
still smiling. ‘You will go to your friend and 
zay: “You are zending this work to the Winter 
Exhibition ? Very goot. Will you zell it for four 
hundred guineas Mi goot. The money will 
be paid one week after the bigture has been hung. 
= again.” That is all to do,’ 

‘Who is the artist ?’ 

F ‘The artist is Mr Fairholt of Montague Gar- 
ens,’ 

‘I will execute your commission, my Tasker, 


with joy 

My name must not appear, you know,’ said 
Tasker, with his tigerish smile in full play. ‘ He 
has guarrelled with me, and will not have any- 
thing more todo. We had a great zhindy—as you 
gall it—in this very room. He was angry, and we 
guarrelled, I most have the bigture, Mr Hastings, 
for my friend in the country.’ 

‘Your friend in the country shall not be disap- 
pointed, Tasker.’ 

Mr Tasker, smiling, renewed the bill; and Hast- 
ings went his way to mystify Frank, The usurer 
left alone once more, threw himself back into his 
chair ; and again setting his heels upon the table, 
held inward communion. Mr Tasker thought in 
German, but his thoughts translated ran thus: ‘Mr 
Benjamin Hartley intrusts me with this commis- 
sion. I accept it, as in duty bound; and I accept 
it gladly, because it opens up a way to a sly and 
mean vengeance after my own heart. I will 

lague this impertinent artist by this means, I 
acer how he was able to pay me last time ; and 
I think he has pumped that well dry for a little 
while. If I could only get him into my hands 
again! If I could get him for a bill he could not 
meet, and could hold back the price of the pic- 
ture, and plague his proud heart for a week or 
two. IfI could have him here begging for time, 
and knowing all the while that he was indepen- 
dent of me if he only knew it, and knowing that 
he did not know it. I could keep Hastings from 
oo I could have out half-a-dozen writs 
against him, and send him over to Boulogne for 
quiet. Fairholt should not guess where he had 
got to. He should not know the purchaser of his 

icture. He should be waiting for money, and 
oping for it eg day ; and he should tremble 
under my hand. He should beg my pardon. He 
should pay me such interest as was never paid 
before. He should cringe and sue to me; and 
then I would apply to his father for payment, and 
then I would send him Mr Benjamin Hartley’s 
cheque. He should be humiliated, and exposed, and 
tortured with hope, and his hope should drop into 
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his hands an hour too late.’ Thus thought Tasker, 
until his own pleasant imaginings became too 
tantalising for him. ‘Himmel!’ said Tasker with 
a sigh, ‘it is too goot to be drue.’ He rises and 
paces up and down the room. ‘But it zhall not 
vail because I do not try it. I zhould like to 
ruin him, to break him down and bring him into 
beggary. “My pound of viesh.” I can try for 
it at least.’ 

Dr Johnson liked a good hater, but he would 
have been enamoured of Mr Tasker, who was a 
decent hater as times go. 


TONTINES. 


TonTINEs are a species of lotteries, now gene- 
rally exploded. They take their name from their 
inventor, Tonti, an Italian, who arrived in Paris 
early in the reign of Louis XIV., and was coun- 
tenanced in his scheme of raising money for the 
state at a time when the finances of France 
were in a considerably depressed condition. Tonti 
proposed that a fund of twenty-five million livres 
should be raised by subscriptions of three hundred 
livres. The subscribers were to be divided into 
ten classes according to age. To each class a 
certain fixed annual amount of interest was to 
be assigned, which should each year be equally 
divided among the members of the class who 
were alive. In this way, while every member 
should at first get a fair annuity for the capital 
he invested, the profit that would come to the 
survivors as years went on would gradually grow 
larger, until at last the sole survivor would 
receive the whole annual rent of his class. 

It was a scheme appealing to the confidence 
most men have in their own length of life, and 
one of which the advantages appear much greater 
than they really are; yet probably owing to the 
great unpopularity of Mazarin, the proposal could 
not be carried out. The Cardinal warmly adopted 
his countryman’s idea; but the parliament refused 
to register the edict establishing the tontine, and 
the matter had to be laid aside fora time. Tonti 
had got a pension of six thousand livres in 1648, 
which he told Colbert he drew till 1660; during 
this time he appears to have spent the life of an 
active ‘promoter’ both of tontines and of such 
projects as a new East India Company, a national 
association for rearing silkworms, &c. He got the 
young king Louis to sanction a tontine in 1656, 
which he called the Banque Royale, to raise 
capital for a bridge across the Seine ; and another 
shortly afterwards for a fund to pay the debts of 
the clergy; but so unpopular did Mazarin make 
everything Italian, that the French would have 
nothing to do with any of the schemes of Tonti’s 
fertile brain. At length he got into disfavour at 
court, and was consigned to the Bastille, where for 
some years he was allowed to correspond with his 
friends ; but suddenly the curtain dropped upon 
his life, and nothing is known of its end. 

Fifteen years after Tonti’s last appeal from the 
Bastille, Louis XIV. grievously in want of money, 
bethought him of the Italian’s plan, and by royal 


patent in 1689 established the first tontine which 
ever had a practical result, though only a part of 
the fourteen millions he wished to get was sub- 
scribed. The remainder of this sum, however, he 
got a year or two afterwards from another tontine, 
which like the first was to exist for forty years. In 
1726, Charlotte Bonnemay Barbier, widow of Louis 
Barbier, a Parisian doctor, was sole survivor of a 
class in each tontine, and was, at the age of ninety- 
six, drawing an annuity of seventy-three thousand 
five hundred livres; an excellent return for an 
original payment of three hundred livres to each 
tontine, 

Though Louis XIV. was the first to set a 
tontine in working order, he was very nearly 
anticipated by Dr John Houghton, F.R.S., a con- 
temporary of Evelyn and Pepys, who record their 
high opinion of him. In 1683 Dr Houghton pro- 
posed to raise a large sum on a ‘Subscription on 
Lives,” on the same principles of survivorship as 
Tonti’s, In this proposal, addressed to the City of 
London, Houghton brings forward many curious 
reasons why all sections of mankind with five 
pounds to spare should put it into his tontine, 
Ill-treated wives would find themselves objects 
of tender care to their husbands as they went on 
towards the goal of sole survivorship ; old people 
would be made much of; poor relations kindly 
looked after; for the longer they lived the more 
they would have. Landed gentlemen would find 
it a perfect provision for younger children ; ‘ for if 
they die quickly, the estate will be free to the 
heirs ; if not, it will be a considerable provision, 
and the estate shall not need to be clogged for 
maintenance.’ 

Houghton’s reasons were not suflicient to float 
his tontine. Indeed such schemes never have 
been so popular in Britain as on the continent. 
However, several tontines were established both 
in England and Ireland during the eighteenth 
century, of which the most notable was that estab- 
lished in 1789 by the government. It was for 
a million, in shares of one hundred pounds each. 
The subscribers were divided into ten classes, 
according to age, and it was stipulated that the 
payment to each person should not exceed a thou- 
sand pounds a year, however few the survivors 
should be. Little more than half the shares were 
taken up. In Notes and Queries for 1872 it was 
stated that a life had dropped in August of that 
year at the age of ninety-three, whose last year’s 
dividend had been two hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds, and it was estimated that there were about 
eighty survivors of the tontine. 

In 1799 Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster wrote a 
pamphlet advocating the formation of a joint- 
stock company with a tontine capital of sixty 
thousand pounds to establish experimental farms 
in different parts of the country ; but no practical 
result followed his suggestion. 

About the same time, and in the early years of 
the present century, a number of tontines were set 
on foot, chiefly for the purpose of building hotels 
where they seem to have been required, and where 
no individual capitalist was inclined or able to 
go into such ventures. We have some personal 
recollection of one of these tontines having been 


set on foot in Peebles in 1807 to build a hotel, 
since known as the Tontine Hotel. The number 
of shares subscribed was a hundred and forty-four, 
the price of each share being twenty-five pounds. 
The principle acted on was that each subscriber 
was at liberty to name an individual on whose 
life he risked his share in the concern, The 
individuals so named were called the nominees, 
and had no interest in the affair, so far as nomina- 
tion was concerned, Some, with a fancy that they 
had prospects of longevity, named themselves. 
Some named the Princess Charlotte, not only on 
account of her youth, eleven years of age, but 
that her life would be well cared for. As the 
Princess died in 1817, these shares were at once 
lost. The greater number staked on the lives of 
young children within their knowledge. It was 
thought to be a great day for Peebles when the 
foundation-stone of the proposed hotel was laid 
with all solemnity, and received the benediction 
of Dr Dalgliesh, the town minister, a reverend 
divine of the old school, with cocked-hat, powdered 
wig, buckles at his knees and his shoes, and frills 
at his wrists. As a little boy, the present writer 
was permitted to be close beside him on the 
occasion, 

After a space of seventy-three years, it is inte- 
resting to inquire how the project succeeded, and 
what is its present position, The hotel through- 
out has been fairly managed by a succession of 
tenants, who have paid rent to a factor for those 
who claim an interest in the concern. As regards 
nominees, the original number of one hundred 
and forty-four had diminished to seventy-four 
in 1855. That is to say, about one-half had died 
out in forty-eight years, In 1864 the number 
had sunk to fifty-three. Now, at the beginning 
of 1880, all that remain are eleven. Each of 
these must of course be at least seventy-three 
years of age; and it might be assumed that the 
question of who is to be the last survivor cannot 
remain long undetermined. Looking, however, 
to the circumstance that individuals now occa- 
sionally live to a hundred, or at least to be 
upwards of ninety, it should not excite surprise 
if two or three of the eleven nominees keep up 
the game till the twentieth century. 

Fiom these explanations it is obvious that the 
holding of property on the tontine principle is to 
the last degree unsatisfactory. The parties con- 
cerned and their heirs cease to feel any interest 
in the result, The staked for becomes 
a bad investment. It cannot be dealt with asa 
marketable commodity. Ifa hotel, it falls behind 
the requirements of the age ; and as no one has 
any particular interest in it, fresh capital cannot 
be employed te —_ or materially improve it. 
After reckoning cost of repairs and other expenses, 
it yields but an insignificant sum for division per 
annum. For these and other reasons the tontine 
system of holding property is about the worst 
ever invented, The idea of sinking money in a 
purely hazardous result some eighty or ninety 
years hence, almost goes beyond the wildest 
dreams of folly, In some instances, when only 
two nominees are left, a compromise takes place, 
and the affair is wound up. Of late years, attempts 
have been made in London to get up tontines on 
the principle of speculating on lives of persons 
not less than sixty years of age, or of dividing 
the property among survivors at not a very dis- 


te, 


tant date. As far as we have heard, none of 
these projects has succeeded, Like everythi 
in the form of a lottery, they do not comm 
themselves to public approbation. 


JACK QUARTERMAIN’S VISION, 
IN THREE PARTS,—PART II.—NEBRASKA, 


‘Dan, Dan! Wake up, old man, quick! I say, 
Dan !’ 

Dan rolled himself over lazily, raised himself on 
one elbow, and glanced round the apartment ; then 
sunk back leisurely on his pillow with a long 
deep sigh of gratitude. 

‘I say, you everlasting sleeper, will you rouse 
up!’ 

‘Too soon, Jack—hours too soon; not near 
mornin’. All right, old fellow; I’ll turn out 
presently,’ murmured Dan drowsily, 

Jack Quartermain jumped up from the rude 
couch he had been sharing with Dan Kennedy, 
and proceeded to dress himself by the light of the 
fire, which still smouldered on the hearth; then 
he piled on more logs, and throwing himself on a 
rug, looked steadily at the blaze, which leaped and 
danced and flickered as the fierce wind swept down 
the wide chimney. For fully an hour Jack mused 
by the fire; then he gave a long loving look round 
the rude Nebraskan cabin he shared with his 
chum, glanced at his tattered, battered, travel- 
stained leather portmanteau, which had been for 
nearly six years his faithful travelling conipaxion, 
and calculated its capacity for yet another voyage ; 
gave a passing look of regret and complacency at 
Dan’s gorged, unwieldy, calf-skin trunk which 
contained their united savings; and then he 
heaved a deep sigh as his glance fell on the stal- 
wart form of Dan himself sleeping peacefully on 
his hard bed. 

Another half-hour was passed in study of the 
glowing logs, and then Jack produced from an 
old rosewood desk, which stood on a ledge in 
one corner of the log-hut, a little packet of 
letters, and read them over carefully by the light 
of the fire Two of them were from Jessie 
Hamilton ; tender, loving, womanly letters, full 
of trust, affection, and encouragement. They were 
written during the first few months’ after his 
departure, and were the only ones he had ever 
received, The others were from Val Saunders, 
cheery, chatty epistles, full of vows of world- 
without-end friendship, and gossip about their 
mutual friends and the doings at the office. The 
last of these was dated just a year after Jack Quar- 
termain had sailed for New York, and contained 
the startling intelligence—told with evident reluct- 
ance and much sympathy—that Jessie was false, 
She had given her exiled lover up, and was 
engaged: to be married to his successor at Ver- 
schoyle and Saunders’s, This intelligence, coupled 
with Jessie’s long silence, in spite of his earnest 
entreaties for a single line, convinced Jack that 
something really was wrong. So he had written 
one more letter, freeing his cousin from her en 
ment with him, and asking for the return of 
his letters, his carte, and other trifling mementos 
of their unfortunate affection. But even that 
brought no reply. And Val, to whom he had 
also written and poured out all his despair and 
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misery, was silent too. They would not even 
write and tell him if the deeds had been found, 
or if his uncle were alive and well. 

Six months of utter misery and suspense fol- 
lowed ; and then in a fit of sheer desperation, Jack 
had joined a band of daring adventurers bound for 
Nevada, and went in for gold-digging. He had 
been, from the time he had landed in the United 
States, a clerk in a great store in Jersey City, and 
was working his way into the esteem and con- 
fidence of his employers, when the gold-fever 
seized him, or rather the fever of discontent, and 
he rushed off to the West without a moment’s 
consideration in search of wealth he did not want, 
and of peace he was certain not to find. A week 
of the wild lawless life at the Diggings was quite 
enough for Jack, A week was enough for another 
of the party also. These two, by a sort of natural 
selection, made friends with each other; and one 
night they left the camp without ‘ beat of drum’ 
or saying farewell to anybody. 

Dan Kennedy led the way in the retreat from 
gold-land, He proposed a sheep-walk in Aus- 
tralia, and peace and solitude, instead of the 
bowie-knives and braggadocio of ‘the Roaring 
Camp’ at Nevada; and so they sailed from San 
Francisco to “ge | and were soon lost in the 
Australian Bush. For three years they had lived 
a not unhappy or uneventful life. ey were 
not growing enviably rich, nor thinking of retiring 
from their labours. “On the contrary, they worked 
hard late and early, and put what they could in 
the calf-skin trunk. Summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, these two men lived together 
in their cabin, their chief occupation their sheep ; 
their amusement a skirmish with a band of natives 
or a few bushrangers; their intellectual food a 
Bible, a Shakspeare, and a copy of Burns, which 
Dan Kennedy always carried in his pocket. Then 
a sudden whim seized Jack; he wanted to go back 
to America ; he was sick of Bush-life, and sheep 
were an abomination to him. Dan—the most 
complacent of men—counted the hoard in the 
trunk, and thought that they might manage it. 
Then he disposed of the farm and stock; and 
once more they crossed the sea and set out on 
their rambles, 

After roving from state to state, and from cit 
to city till their finances were almost auenel, 
Dan resolved to settle in the territory of Nebraska ; 
obtained a grant of land, built a log-hut, and 
declared that he had settled down for life. He 
was happy at last. Bound in by forests ; out of 
the track of settlers; far from civilisation; a 
magnificent country, which supplied game in 
abundance; a noble river, teeming with fish; 
fruit and flowers in profusion. Surely ‘ Kennedy’s 
Clearing’ was an earthly paradise ; at least so it 
seemed in the summer, when the trees were laden 
with fruit, the air with melody and fragrance, 
But in the autumn, when the rainy season set in, 
it was not quite so like a paradise; and in the 
winter the cold was intense. For a little while 
Jack was contented in Nebraska; but suddenly 
he was seized with the spirit of unrest again. He 
wanted to go somewhere he had never been, to 
do something he had never done—in short, he 
wanted a change. But Dan was deaf to his insinu- 
ations and hints, and turned a most unsym 

thetic ear to his murmurs. He was settled for 
= he said, with his Bible, his Burns, his calf- 


skin trunk, and his Shakspeare. He had taken 
‘Kennedy’s Clearing’ for better or worse ; and he 
meant to stick to his bargain. 

‘Yes, my boy ; I’m planted here, and took root 
I have,’ said Dan, upon a certain cold December 
night. ‘It’s no use your putting out feelers, [ 
ain’t a-goin’ to go off half-cocked again. So long 
as the clearing sticks to me, so long [I stick to 
the clearing. You can move on if you like!’ 

‘Why, you Turk!’ Jack cried reproachfully, 
throwing more pine-logs on the fire, ‘do you 
think I’m going to leave you here all by yourself, 
like Robinson Crusoe? No; old fellow; I’ll 
stick by the clearing too ; only, it’s a melancholy 
consolation to pom. Po a little now and again—a 
Briton’s privilege, you know !’ 

‘Bad practice’ Dan remarked. ‘Does no 
manner of good, any way.—I say, Jack, do you 
know what night this is ?” 

‘Yes; Thursday. Why ?’ 

‘It’s New-year’s Eve, lad, and I’ve made pro- 
vision for a jollification” Dan replied. ‘I gave 
one of my best axes and a pair of woollen stock- 
ings in exchange for five cigars and a bottle of 
Se _—- What do you think of that, my 
son 

‘I think it was recklessly extravagant of you, 
old man. But as the temptations to that vice are 
so few, I think you may be pardoned. We'll 
smoke the old year out, and drink the new year 
in ; and better luck to all of us!’ 

‘Better luck! What better luck do we want?’ 
exclaimed Dan. ‘ Ain’t we as happy as kings here? 
Plenty of work ; por of fun ; enough to eat, 
drink, and wear. No master to serve ; no servants 
to scold ; not too many visitors to bore us; and 
besides, we ’re making 

‘Yes; all that’s very well. But a fellow is apt 
to get tired of his own inestimable society some- 
times, you know,’ grumbled Jack. 

‘I never do!’ and Dan gave a tremendous 
stretch. ‘I make it a point of always being on 
friendly terms with myself; there’s nothing like 
it, lad. Jack, my boy, I wish you were married. 
Go down east, and bring back a missis for the 
clearing, and I'll play second-fiddle di-rectly !’ 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, knitted his brows, 
and bit his somewhat ragged moustache, as he 
invariably did when matrimony was mentioned. 
But he made no retort. It never entered his 
head to ask Dan vas | he didn’t bring a ‘ missis’ to 
the clearing himself, though Kennedy was the 
most thoroughly bachelor squatter in the territory, 
though the sturdiest, healthiest, handsomest young 
fellow, within a hundred miles. Dan had a dead- 
and-gone love affair, and he told Jack Quartermain 
all about it in the early days of their friendship ; 
spoke tenderly, reverently, of his lost love, just as 
he might speak of his dead mother, Just once 
he gave his chum a peep into his heart, let him 
see Stow the surface for a moment; and Jack’s 
honest eyes filled with sympathetic tears as he 
saw what a deep, raw, aching wound his friend 
so bravely carried and concealed. Once, and once 
only, did he attempt a little rough commonplace 
consolation; and ie never forgot the look of 
agony which swept across Dan’s face, never forgot 
the mute appeal of his eyes, and how he raised 
his strong right arm, as if to ward off a blow. 
Ever after that, Jack spoke many a time of his 
own love-affairs ; but neither in jest nor in earnest 
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did he ever allude to Dan’s—it was the one solitary 
forbidden subject between them. 

It was, as we have said, New-year’s Eve—the fifth 
since Jack Quartermain had left home and love 
and friends, and gone forth to seek his fortune, 
resting under the shadow of unmerited suspicion. 
For more than four years he had not heard a single 
word from England—not a line from his uncle, 
from Jessie, or from his old friend Val Saunders ! 

‘T can’t make it out, Dan,’ he said, from the 
midst of a cloud of fragrant smoke—all that was 
left of two of the five cigars. ‘I can’t understand 
it, old fellow. Val must be dead, or he would 
have answered my letters, I’m not so surprised 
at Jessie—all women are false and deceitful ; it’s 
their nature. But Val was such a good-hearted, 
good-natured sort of fellow! He must be dead, 

Dan growled out something which might be 
taken for an assent, or might not. 

‘What do you mean by that?’ exclaimed Jack 
a little impatiently. ‘Do you think he’s dead, or 
do you think he isn’t, Dan ? 

‘Well—really I have no pleasure in conjectur- 
ing,’ replied Dan slowly, as he puffed away at 
the last cigar, for which they had drawn lots. 
‘Mr Val Saunders ain’t any particular friend of 
mine, you know; but it’s my private opinion that 
if he is dead, it’s a good riddance of value !’ 

‘You’re as bad as Jessie; just as jealous and 
unreasonable,” Jack retorted crossly. It did seem 
very hard that the only two people in the world he 
really cared about should each have an unreason- 
able prejudice against the person he liked next best. 

Dan, however, replied good-humouredly to his 
fretful grumbling, langhed at the idea of his bein 
jealous of an individual he had never seen ; an 
then after drinking farewell to the departing year, 
and a merry greeting to the new one, which was 
ushered in by a lusty north wind, which promised 
plenty of snow, the two men stood for a few 
minutes looking into the glowing embers on the 
hearth, wrung each other’s hands with a hearty 
grip, and laid themselves down to rest with a none 
the less fervent because voiceless prayer. 


Jack was the first to fall asleep. The unusual 
dissipation of Schiedam and cigars, added to the 
fatigue of a hard day’s work and the genial 
drowsy warmth of the cabin, sent him off into a 
heavy slumber, from which he awoke with a 
sudden start, to find himself bathed in cold per- 

iration, and great drops of moisture standing on 
his forehead. His first impulse was to rouse u 
Dan; but that was very much easier propos 
than done. He was a sound sleeper at all times ; 
and his answers to Jack’s repeated calls came 
dreamily and igrelevantly. Then, as was narrated 
at the beginning of this chapter, Jack got up, 
dressed himself, sat by the fire, read over his 
old letters, and then studied the fire again; and 
when Dan did open his eyes with the first gray 
dawn of the morning, he saw his chum staring 
steadily at the dull red embers. ‘You up first, 
old fellow!’ he exclaimed in amazement, ‘Why, 
what on earth is the matter ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ Jack said, starting like a man 
who had been roused from an unpleasant dream. 
‘Nothing the matter, Dan; only 1’m going back 
to England !’ 

‘Back to England, Jack! When? Why?’ 

‘When—to-day. Why—because, because I have 


seen a vision, Dan. Don’t ask me anything more 
about it, old boy, for I can’t tell you ; only I must 
go home at once !’ 

‘Why, goodness bless my soul, Jack! have you 
seen a ghost ?” 

‘Worse than that—ever so much worse than 
that. What I saw was a reality, Dan. I’m sorry 
to leave you, old fellow ; but it will be only for a 
time. I’ll come back to the clearing, if I live 
long enough ; but I cannot put off my departure 
for a single day.’ 

‘Look sharp, then, and rout up Abram, and tell 
him to get out the buggy. We'll have a sharp 
drive of it; and there’s every promise of a heavy 
snow-fall !’ 

‘But you’re not coming, Dan ?’ 

‘But I am, though. You don’t suppose I’m 
going to let you start on such a journey by your- 
self? If you will go to England, I’ll go with you. 
But I think, you know’—— 

‘Gently, old fellow. Don’t offer an opinion till 
you know the circumstances,’ said Jack gravely. 
It’s awfully good of you, Dan, to offer to accom- 
gs me ; but I cannot consent to your doing it. 

know you love this place, and don’t want to 
leave it.’ 

‘No more doI, But I don’t want to leave you 
either, or rather let you leave me. We can find 
another clearing, old boy ; but there’s only one 
Jack Quartermain—that Dan Kennedy knows of, 
and he has no intention of losing sight of him. 
—Drag out the old calf-skin, lad; he and I'll 
cross the herring-pond once more, So say no 
more about it. I’m not naturally superstitious ; 
and dreams and visions and such-like I set down 
to simple indigestion ; but I do feel the most 
extraordinary sensation in my head this morning, 
just as if Bow Bells were whispering : “Go bac 
to England, Dan! Go back to England!”’ 


CAVIARE, 


‘Tue noble sturgeon from a distant sea,’ which is 
occasionally caught in British waters, and some- 
times exhibited by our fish-merchants as a curious 
monster of the deep, is a Russian fish, and used to 
be taken in the various seas and estuaries in that 
country in almost fabulous numbers, Caviare— 
the name given to the roe of the sturgeon after it 
has been prepared for the market as an article of 
commerce—is, as many of our readers doubtless 
know, frequently offered, especially in the absence 
of oysters, as a whet before dinner; on which 
occasions it is eaten raw, spread upon toasted bread, 
and seasoned with oil, vinegar, or lemon-juice, 
according to taste, Caviare is profusely used in 
all the hotels and public eating-places of Russia 
and Germany, as well as in private houses. In 
his celebrated Ride to Khiva, Captain Burnaby 
mentions that, a little pressed or fresh caviare, 
and a glass or so of Russian vodki, taken before 
sitting down to dinner, give a wonderful stimulus 
to the appetite, and are a strong provocative of 
thirst. The Captain says of the sturgeon itself that, 
when served in cold slices with jelly and horse- 
radish sauce, it is by no means to despised. 
Some centuries ago, when a sturgeon was caught 
in British waters it was claimed by the Crown, and 
made into a pie, or otherwise dressed to grace the 
royal dinner-table. 

The flesh of this fish deserves the good char- 
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acter given to it by Captain Burnaby. It is 
highly susceptible to the arts of the cook, and 
may be prepared in a hundred ways; moreover, 
it is both nutritious and digestible. A celebrated 
Venetian chef once told Soyer that with a large 
sturgeon at his command he required neither 
flesh-meat nor fowls. He could purvey a dinner 
from the fish alone; he could obtain his veal 
from the upper portion of the fish, and his pork 
from the under; whilst a fowl could be cut 
with the greatest ease from any part of the body ; 
and a of the flesh that was 
necessary for the preparation of a delicious soup. 
When well eaten with shrim + 
pounded in anchovy sauce, the fried flesh of the 
sturgeon is excellent ; whilst the fresh roes eaten 
with apple-sauce—this on the authority of M. 
Soyer—form a rare dish. 

In the northern basin of the Caspian Sea the 
sturgeon is thought by the fishermen to be inex- 
haustible. More than one hundred thousand nets 
and fifteen million hooks are employed in its ca) 
ture, these being worked from + ae of fish- 
ing-boats. The weight and value of the various 
kinds of sturgeon captured in the Caspian Sea 
have been roughly estimated at thirty-five million 
pounds, worth « million sterling ; whilst the total 
annual income from the fisheries of every descrip- 
tion carried on in the Caspian Sea has been set 
down at two and a quarter million pounds sterling. 

On the banks of the Volga may be seen many 
excellent examples of the votaga or fishing estab- 
lishment of that part of Russia. A votaga com- 
prises within itself all the people who are neces- 
sary for the carrying on of a large business, 
as well as the various requisites for the capture 
and cure of the fish ; such as a dwelling-house for 
the proprietor, cottages for the various inspectors 
and labourers employed, likewise covered sheds 
and warehouses for the storage of such fishing- 

ras is not in immediate use, There are also 
in the votaga ice and salt stores, and ranges of 
buildings devoted to the dressing and salting of 
the various kinds of fish and to the preparing of 
caviare and isinglass. These erections stand par- 
tially over the water, being built upon piles; a mode 
of construction which renders it easier for the un- 
loading of the fishing-boats, some of the very large 
fish being hauled into the warehouses by machi- 
nery. On the shore, all about may be seen boats 
of various sizes, as well as great breadths of 
netting, rows of fishing-lines, and other apparatus 
of capture, A votaga is a busy place; there is life, 
motion, industry within its boundaries. There 
is a perpetual round of work, the industry of the 
Gihery being so distributed as to last all the 
— round. The proprietor is ubiquitous—has a 

een ae to the main chance, and having a con- 
siderable amount of capital at stake, is naturally 
anxious to obtain a good return for his money. 
The duty of the inspector at a votaga is to receive, 
count, measure, and register the fish which are 
taken, and for the capture of which the fishermen 
are paid according to size on a given scale of prices, 
which is nearly the same on all the votagas of 
the Astrakhan district. 

The money arrangements of some of the 
fisheries are not unlike those of the Scottish 
herring-fishery, the actual fishermen being paid 
according to the number of fish which they cap- 
ture, receiving also earnest-money in advance, and 


likewise loans to equip their boats. Many of the 
journeymen fishermen of the Russian vo 

are ‘well to do ;’ generally speaking, they are the 
owners of their own houses, and sometimes of a 
horse and cow, as well as a boat, or part of a boat, 
and its fishing-gear. 

The round of work at a Russian fishery is 
not a little laborious, but is rendered as light 
as possible by the division of labour, As soon 
asa fish is received, it is measured and recorded ; 
quickly cut open and disembowelled by labourers 
with a skill and rapidity beyond the belief of 

ersons who have not witnessed the process, 

he large sturgeons are rapidly decapitated, as 
also deprived of their tails, a portion of the 
abdomen being likewise removed ; the roe, swim- 
ming-bladder, and dorsal cord being carefully laid 
aside for further manipulation. The fish are then 
salted and hung up, by women, who are employed 
in large numbers—it being not an uncommon 
day’s work for one woman to pass as many as 
two thousand small fish through her hands. 

Sturgeons, of which there are several kinds, are 
measured from the middle of the eye to the begin- 
ning of the tail. The larger are often seven feet 
in length, and the smaller ones two feet four 
inches, there being various intermediate sizes, It 
is on record that in the year 1769 a specimen was 
caught not far from the mouth of the Ural which 
weighed two thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds, and contained nine hundred pounds of 
roe; and it has been assumed by many writers 
in consequence, that a female sturgeon will yield 
roe to the extent of a third of her weight. But 
another very heavy sturgeon which weighed two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty pounds, con- 
tained only three hundred and seventy-six pounds 
of roe; so that the ovain the first specimen must 
have been developed to an abnormal extent. 

With reference to the different kinds and 
qualities of caviare, it may be stated that the 
roe of one species, the belouga, is the most 
highly esteemed, because the berries are larger 
and finer looking than those of the common 
sturgeon or of the sévriouga. The best of all 
caviares, however, is made from the roe of the 
sterliad, but it is generally kept for private use. 
It does not at anyrate form an article of com- 
merce. This particular kind of caviare is used by 
the royal family of Russia; and quantities of it are 
likewise sent to various royal and noble person- 
ages, by order of the Emperor, as a high compli- 
ment or especial mark of regard. The condition 
of the roe which is contained in the sturgeon 
varies from time to time. All roes are not alike 
well formed or fat, the summer-eaught fish gene- 
rally containing the fattest roe. The caviare of 
commerce is brought to market in two forms—the 
one fresh or grained caviare, the other pressed or 
hard in cakes orlumps, There is another kind 
of very inferior quality, which is formed from 
soft or spoiled roe. In preparing the superior 
kinds, the eggs of the fish are thrown upon a 
very fine and tightly stretched net fixed on a 
wooden frame, through which the grains are 
lightly pressed, The grains—which are usually 
black or very dark brown in colour—fall into @ 
wooden receptacle placed below the net or sieve, 
and are at once liberally sprinkled with very 
fine salt, being at the same time carefully stirred 
with a many-pronged fork. The caviare is known 
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to be ready for packing when, upon begin stirred, 
the grains begin to jingle or to emit a slight 
metallic or glassy sound, which never occurs till 
the whole mass has been sufficiently impregnated 
with salt, In preparing the pressed caviare, the 
grains are squeezed through the net or sieve into 
a tub of brine of a greater or lesser strength, 
according to the season. The whole mass is con- 
stantly stirred with a wooden fork, always turning 
the same way till the roe is thoroughly and evenly 
impregnated with the brine, after which the stulf 
is taken out with fine sieves, from which the 
brine is allowed to drip. 

The next part of the process is that known as 
bagging the roe, which consists in putting it up 
in rough sacks made from the linden-tree* bark, 
each large enough to contain one hundred and 
eight pounds, These bags, when well filled, 
are placed under a press, in order that all the 
brine may be thoroughly squeezed out and the 
roe crushed into a solid mass, The caviare is 
now ready for packing, and is taken from the sacks 
and placed in large casks containing thirty pouds, 
which is equal in British weight to ten hundred 
and eighty pounds. The reason why this kind 
of caviare is called caviar a la serviette is because 
of the casks being lined with fine linen. Caviar 
@ sac is composed of the finest of the pressed 
stuff. It is packed for the market in long linen 
bags of a cylindrical shape. Some kinds of 
caviare are also made up in tin boxes, which are 
hermetically closed. Large quantities of the best 
caviare are annually contracted for by dealers, 
who send it to Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, 
where it is much used. In some years half a 
— of pounds-weight will be so dis 
0 

The price paid to the dealers in caviare at 
Astrakhan is from four to five pools sterling 
per poud (thirty-six pounds) for fresh,‘and three 
pounds sterling for the same quantity of pressed 
stuff. At all the votagas the desire is to prepare 
grained caviare, which is done with less trouble, 
wl pays better than the making of the pressed 

ind. 

Other portions of the sturgeon are also carefully 
utilised for food-uses.. Indeed, the whole body of 
the fish is used for some purpose or other ; capital 
isinglass being made from the bladder, while the 
sinews are converted into whips or goads to urge 
on the oxen which are kept at every votaga, As an 
article of food, the sturgeon, — still plentiful, is 
of course very valuable, seeing that no part of it 
need be wasted, and that the fish is of great size, 
some specimens weighing as much as two thousand 


pounds ! 


LA SERENISSIMA. 
A TALE OF VENICE, 


How much has been written and said about 
Venice—how many authors have tried to describe 
it ; and yet how little can the richest word-paint- 
ing convey to the reader a correct idea of this 
wonderful city! It is so unlike any other; the 
conditions under which its inhabitants live now, 
and have lived since its foundation, are so dif- 
ferent from all others, that they have given to its 


and to its future hopes, a special colouring of its 
own, 

Whilst all other capitals have gradually in- 
creased, and are increasing every day in every 
direction, Venice, surrounded by its inland sea, 
attained several centuries ago its present size and 
shape, The Piazza San Marco has been since then its 
Forum ; successive generations have daily repaired 
to it in quest of news, of sunshine, or of friends ; 
and will continue to walk under its arcades, to 
cross it and recross it in every direction, as long 
as the Duomo and the Procuratie wall it round, 
as long as the golden angel on St Mark’s Tower 
shines far above the silent city. Its glory and its 
power have disappeared ; the Queen of the Seas 
is now only a small provincial town. But how- 
ever fallen from a diplomatic or commercial point 
of view, Venice has still and will always have 
a peculiar thrilling interest for all whose souls 
rise above the commonplace events of our daily 
life. The mysterious silence that constitutes the 
most striking feature of this ‘ Italian Dream,’ as 
Dickens so happily called it, seems specially apt 
to foster and preserve the innumerable legends of 
its past history, and they accordingly abound. 
Every stone has its own legacy of romance ; every 
dark gate is haunted by its familiar ghost ; every 
recess, every cranny, whispers its old weird 


story. 

The official annals of the Most Serene Venetian 
Republic contain innumerable instances of secret 
arrests, secret trials, followed almost always by 
still more secret executions; but besides these, 
many a terrible drama has taken place within the 
stone walls of the state prisons. Conveniently 
situated under the Ducal Palace, and with their 
floors slightly under high-water mark, these ‘ wells’ 
—as they were called on account of their damp- 
ness—very seldom gave up a victim except as a 
corpse. Silent and dark as the | geet. they were 
a fit instrument for a stern and mysterious tri- 
bunal, The severity of the Council of Ten, the 
swiftness with which it reached both high and 
low, the secrecy of its nocturnal sittings and of 
its sentences, created a universal feeling of awe, 
that has not yet completely disappeared. 

Amongst the poorer classes there are many who 
still believe in the existence of the Secret Council, 
and who expect it to reappear some day; 
they abstain therefore from any direct allusion 
to it, mentioning it, only when absolutely neces- 
sary, by the vague term of La Serenissima. We 
may smile at this childish fear; but it proves 
very clearly the terror it must have inspired. 
The following legend, that was whispered to me 
a short time ago by an old gondolier, will shew 
by what means this result was obtained. Though 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every detai 
there is no doubt in my mind as to its genera 
truth, because the grandfather of my informant 
lived at the time it occurred, and would not have 
dared to repeat any tale against the Serenissima 
unless he was sure of it. With this proviso, I 
will now relate the legend as I heard it whilst I 
was quietly lolling in a Venetian gondola. 

It was towards the end of 1760, when one night 
an English king’s messenger reached Mestre, 
wanting to cross over to Venice, Sir John Hawser 
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—such was his name—was young, brave, and very 
highly connected, and as such perhaps, he had 
been chosen by the ministry to convey some 
trifling message to King George III.’s_ repre- 
sentative in that town. After a delay that 
would seem enormous to our modern express- 
train travellers, a gondola was manned, his 
luggage loaded in it, and at last it began to 

ide towards the city. He reached Venice just 
ave dawn; and after a hurried toilet and a 
still more hurried breakfast, Sir John delivered 
his packet, and began exploring the lanes and 
alleys of this incomprehensible town. Bein 
tolerably proficient in the language, he soon foun 
his way to the Piazza San Marco, and was duly 
astonished by its peculiar aspect. Then, as now, 
the Piazza was the heart of the city ; laws and 
edicts were promulgated in it; sentences were 
pronounced from the Balcony of the Ducal Palace ; 
whilst beggars, singers, and others of a similar 
caste gave it a strange animation. 

Thoroughly enjoying the freedom of walking 
after his long journey by coach and gondola, 
Sir John indulged his rambling propensities to 
the full extent. Whilst he was doing so a crowd 
collected in front of the Ducal Palace. Natu- 
rally curious, and having nothing else to do, he 
hastened to the spot, and elbowed his way to the 
centre. By the red pillar of the Balcony an usher 
was reading out the sentence of some unknown 
felon, with all the pompous circumlocutions so 
much in favour in those days, The wretched 
prisoner, just brought out of some dark cell, 
seemed scarcely to realise the scene, as his eyes, 
unused now to the light of the sun, gazed vacantly 
on the excited mob that surrounded the low 
scaffold on which he was standing. The sentence 
having been read, the prisoner was taken away to 
the jail where he was to undergo the term of 
imprisonment to which he had oy been con- 
demned ; and the crowd, the sight being over, 
gradually dispersed. 

This incident was in itself very trifling, and 
Sir John would probably have forgotten it 
within a week had it not been for its strange 
consequences, Whilst pushing and elbowing his 
way in the crowd it seems that some clever pick- 

ket had robbed him of his lace handkerchief. 

t is certainly very unpleasant to be robbed 
even of a valueless article ; but in this case the 
thief had obtained a valuable prize; and besides, 
there was for Sir John Hawser the additional stin 

of having been robbed by an Italian. He woul 
have been less angry if it had happened in London; 
the pickpockets there were so clever that there 
was no shame in being their victim; but to have 
been plundered by a clumsy Venetian was too 
much for his equanimity, and he burst out ina 
torrent of abuse. Speaking mostly in Italian, but 
mixing a few English anathemas in his speech, 
he related his loss to a few by-standers, and was 
advised by them to complain to the police, or 
rather to those officials who under the Serenissima 
fulfilled the present duties of the police. Though 
without great faith in this plan, he followed it, and 
gave notice to the authorities. He was assured by 
a very stately official that he need have no fear, 
and that his property would soon be found and 
restored to him. Forced to be content with this 
vague consolation, he went home to his supper 
on bed. 


For three or four days afterwards he continued 
visiting the principal monuments and churches, 
but without receiving any further information 
about his lace handkerchief. I have said that Sir 
John was young and brave ; as a consequence, he 
was impetuous and fiery ; whilst being born and 
bred in a free-thinking, free-speaking country, he 
was apt to express his thoughts as they came to 
his mind without reflection and without fear. It 
is not surprising therefore that one night, under 
the arcades of the Procuratie, while eating his 
loss to a few friends, he should have said what he 
thought of the vaunted secret police of Venice, 
They were, he said, a lot of stupid fools, very 
pompous and very stately, trying to hide their 
ignorance and incapacity under very high-sound- 
ing phrases; but the meanest London detective 
was worth the whole lot of them. As to the 
Secret Council, he did not believe it existed 
at all; or if it did, it was no better than the 


rest. 
Ah, Sir John! if = needs must speak so 
irreverently of the Serenissima, why did you 
not use your own language? Why did you 
express your rash thoughts in Italian? Did you 
not know that walls have ears, and that every 
stone of Venice is a <Py ? 

His friends astonished by this sudden outburst, 
attributed it at first to those last glasses of vino 
santo they had been drinking together; but know- 
ing full well the jealous care the Serenissima had 
of its reputation, they instinctively shrank from 
him, as from a dangerous man, Availing them- 
selves of favourable opportunities, they disap- 
peared round dark corners, down side alleys; and 
very soon Sir John found himself alone. 

Alone! At least so he thought; but a silent 
figure had been following him for some time, and 
was now eagerly and stealthily dogging him, So 
carefully it walked, so noiselessly it stepped, that 
for a long time Sir John did not notice this 
unwelcome shadow, and even when he did, he 
attached no importance to it, But at last he 
began to feel some doubts about this follower. 
Nothing could be guessed from his appearance. 
Completely wrapped up in a dark cloak, and with 
a wide hat shading and concealing the upper part 
of his face, the man would not have been recog- 
nised by his own brother, It was only the 
peculiar way in which he followed, and the 
ability with which he availed himself of every 
nook and corner, that implied a danger. 

Fearless still, but somewhat annoyed, Sir John 
ursued his way through the maze of alleys that 
ed from the Piazza to his temporary home. 
Determined to try to throw off his masked com- 

panion, he quickened at first his step; but at the 
next turning, a glance back shewed that it was no 
use. Having by this time reached the Ponte San 
Moise—one of the innumerable bridges that cross 
the minor canals of Venice—he stopped on its 
steps to see what his shadow would do. Asto- 
nished at first by this new ruse, the man hesitated 
a second, but a second only, and then disappeared 
in the shadow of the church. Our hero vainly 
strained his eyes in trying to find out whether he 
had really gone, or whether he was only hiding 
behind the columns and watching. He certainly 
began to feel an intense interest in this new chase, 
in which he seemed to be the game hunted down, 
Then, convinced that he had seen the last of his 
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silent friend, he decided on continuing his way 
home; and was just going to move, when a 
cloak was thrown over his , Bs and chest, com- 
pletely gagging him, whilst several strong arms 
entwined themselves round his body and effectu- 
ally pinioned him. Before he could recover his 
senses, @ voice whispered in Italian, in his ear: 
‘You are a prisoner of the Serenissima; resist- 
ance is of no use.’ 

Even after these words, the import of which 
he dimly guessed, Sir John would have tried 
to strike one blow at least for his life or for his 
liberty ; but the cloak in which he had been 
wrapped up was so artistically and so securely 
fastened that he could not move a muscle nor 
utter a cry. There was no help for it, and he 
doggedly awaited his fate. The voices round him 
seemed to hold a short conference, and then they 
lifted him from the ground, and carrying him a 
short distance, deposited him in what he felt to 
be a gondola. The journey was not long, though 
to him it seemed an age, and very soon the rocking 
motion ceased. They evidently had reached their 
destination. A few seconds more and he was 
janded in the same unceremonious manner. 

After depriving him of his sword and securing 
his hands, his captors released him from the folds 
of the mantle in which he had been almost choked. 
He found himself in a very small passage, dimly 
lighted, and intensely damp. The low ceiling, the 
strong stone walls, the massive iron doors that 
lined it, reminded him at once of all he ‘had heard 
and read about the state prisons of Venice, and his 
heart sank within him. Without, however, giving 
him much time for reflection, or asking him any 

uestions, his captors opened one of the cells, 
thrust him in, and bolted the door. Left alone 
in the most absolute darkness, our friend groped 
about as well as his tied hands would allow him 
until he found astone bench, on which he dropped, 
completely unmanned by the novelty and the 
horror of his position. He had heard of prisoners 
being kept in these state prisons for months, even 
for years without light, with just enough of the 
coarsest food to keep them alive, and without the 
shadow of a judgment. Others had been tried and 
executed within these dark walls, and their friends 
outside had never known their fate. Was he too 
going to disappear without a struggle from this 
world? Was his body going to be dropped into 
the ‘Canal grande?’ Or was he to linger in his 
cell until his youth, his strength, and perhaps his 
mind were gone, to be released only a wreck of his 
former. self, as a warning to others? There were 
many in Venice, poor shattered beings, heart- 
broken, half-crazed, shunned by everybody, who 
had once been the leaders of fashion, of science, of 
politics, until an anonymous note dropped into 
the Lion’s mouth had caused their arrest, and their 
trialless detention in the underground—or rather 
under-water—prisons of the Serenissima. 

But then, who could have denounced him? 
Who could have an interest in destroying him in 
this cowardly fashion? All the people he knew 
were above suspicion ; and yet even the Sere- 
nissima would not have arrested an Englishman, a 
king’s messenger, without some good reason. In 
that dreadful silence, broken only by the quiet 

lashing of the water on the stone walls in which 

e was imprisoned, his memory was particularly 
vivid, and recalled to his mind all the incidents of 


his stay. At last he remembered those few hot 
foolish words he had used that very night ; they, 
and they alone could be the cause of his present 
condition. This, however, brought no relief ; it 
aggravated only his fears and his despondency, 
since he well knew what awful punishments were 
inflicted on those who, to use the Venetian phrase, 
‘ blasphemed the government.’ 

Having settled the cause of his arrest, he gradu- 
ally fell into a dull, drowsy state of half-uncon- 
sciousness, staring blindly in the darkness, listening 
vacantly in the vain hope of catching some sound, 
however faint, of that outside world he had so 
recently left. The silence was as complete as the 
darkness that surrounded him, and hours passed 
without bringing any change. Now and then a 
muffled sound reached his ears. Was it a footstep 
in the passage? Was it a wave a little higher 
than the others? Was it only the plaintive cry of 
the seamew? Or was it the dying gasp of a 
fellow-prisoner? He could not tell. After a very 
long time, of which he could not even guess the 
length, he distinctly heard a noise as of bolts and 
keys at his prison-door ; suddenly it opened, and 
a flood of light illuminated every corner of his 
dismal cell. Dazzled at first by the glare of the 
torches, he could not see the men by whom they 
were carried; but gradually, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the light, he saw they were all 
armed, all masked, and all dressed in black. In 
the meantime his hands had been released of their 
fetters, and his guards had quietly surrounded 
him. Without a word, without a sound, they led 
him on in their midst, Through dark halls and 
narrow staircases, through crooked passages and 
low beetling doors they marched as noiselessly as 
a group of ghosts surrounding a mortal man. At 
last their goal is reached ; a door is flung open, and 
Sir John is ushered into a spacious room. At one 
end, on a raised platform sit ten judges, all masked, 
all draped in large black cloaks. By their side, 
but a little lower down, are the scribes of this 
silent tribunal. Judges and scribes as motionless 
as if they had been statues, and not human 
beings. The first _——_ of dawn struggling 
through the painted windows, powerless as yet 
to supersede the wax candles, gave to the whole 
scene the most weird aspect. Outside, all was 
sleeping ; and no sound reached the inmates of this 
hall to remind them that a powerful city, a numer- 
ous population, surrounded their silent abode. 

soon as the several actors in this st 

scene had reached their proper places, a man sti 

masked, and dressed in the same dark hue, began 
in a monotonous slow tone to give his evidence. 
Though muffled by the folds of his mask, his 
voice was peculiarly distinct and clear, and Sir 
John at once knew it as being the same he had 
heard when he was arrested. Cold and pitiless 
as steel, without a tremor and without a pause, 
the voice repeated all the words used by the 
culprit when, in his rash burst of passion, he had 
derided and mocked the knowledge and the power 
of the Serenissima. Slowly and regularly the 
words followed each other as the links of a length- 
ened chain, as steadily as the drops of rain on 
a winter's day. The pens of the scribes, creaking 
as they hurried over the paper, made a fit accom- 
paniment to this recital. Except for them, all was 
as motionless, as still as if no human hearts were 
beating under those black silk mantles. It ended 
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at last; and with asense of relief Sir John strained 
his senses to see, to hear what would follow. 

After a short pause, the judge who sat at the 
centre of the table stood up and addressed him 
in these terms: ‘You have heard the evidence 
against you; now follow us and hear your sen- 
tence.” 


No cross-examination, no defence was allowed 
by the laws of this Council, Rising together as if 
moved by a single mind, the funereal procession 
followed its leader, and left the hall by the door 
through which Sir John had entered it. Again 
through the same winding passages, again down 
the same narrow steps, silently and _ noiselessly 
they glided like ghosts returning to their graves, 
Surrounded by his guards, Sir John followed 
immediately after the last of the judges, wonder- 
ing all the time what was to be his fate. When 
they had reached the lowest floor of the building, 
hg were nearing again the loathsome cell from 
which he had so lately been taken, the cortége 
divided, and Sir John was brought face to face 
with the senior judge. 

‘You have insulted the Serenissima; you have 
denied its power of punishing crime, because you 
had been robbed of a paltry handkerchief, and 
it had not been immediately found and given 
back to you. Now look!’ As he said these last 
words, the masked judge stepped on one side 
and directed Sir John’s gaze to a darker corner 
of the dark passage. There, hanging against the 
wall, the rope that encircled his neck disappearing 
through the stone, was the corpse of a man. 

Entranced by this sight, and thinking that 
perhaps he also was going to be hanged in the same 
manner by an unseen hand, Sir John felt rooted 
to the spot. 

After a short silence, the judge continued: 
‘This man was the thief; in his right hand you 
will find your handkerchief. Take it. As for you, 
we ought not perhaps to be so lenient; but in 
consideration of your youth and of the high 

ition you hold in your country, we will over- 

k your fault. You are forgiven. Outside this 
gate a gondola waits for you; it will take you 
to Mestre, and thence you will be conveyed to 
the frontier. Go! But remember always what you 
have seen to-night.’ 

Seizing with a trembling hand the lace hand- 
kerchief that had been the cause of so much 
trouble, Sir John wanted to speak, wanted to 
thank his unknown judge; but before he could 
recover his voice, the phantoms had disappeared, 
and two jailers only were by his side. ithout 
a word, and apparently without an effort, these 
two men opened a secret door leading to the canal, 
and helped the now liberated man into a gondola 
that was moored to the steps, and in the forepart 
of which lay his luggage. No word was said, no 
order was given; the two gondoliers seemed to 
know their duty, and they silently paddled away 
from the palace in which Sir John had spent that 
dreadful night, At Mestre a coach was waiting 
for him. In a few hours the frontier was crossed. 
Then only did he begin to breathe freely. But for 
a long time afterwards he avoided any allusion to 
his Venetian adventure ; and for many years he 
could not bear to speak of it. 

Now the Serenissima is gone, the cells have 
been sacked by an infuriated mob, and innumer- 
able tourists visit the hall where the Secret 


Council held its nightly sittings ; but even now I 
cannot help feeling relieved when I have left 
behind me Venice, its dark canals, and the darker 
memories that cling to them. 


TAKEN AT THEIR WORD. 


To be taken at one’s word frequently leads to 
droll and unexpected results, as the following 
instances will shew. Once upon a time a young 
man wooed and won a fair damsel. The trousseau 
was provided, the ring bought, the preparations 
for the wedding completed. But a little while 
before it should have come off at Liverpool, the 
bridegroom-expectant was called to Ireland on 
important business, There he was detained by 
incontrollable circumstances, and the intended 
marriage morn found him still in Cork. He tele- 
graphed that the wedding must be put off for a 
day or two; the unwelcome message reaching his 
lady-love as she was donning her bridal gear, 
nothing doubting he would come up to time, As 
mortified as Petruchio’s Kate ‘to wait the bride- 
groom when the priest attends, the angry girl 
wired back: ‘The marriage must take place now 
or never!’—her unreasonable ultimatum being 

ut into the laggard’s hand as he was stepping on 
Cand the steamer for England. 

Seeing something was wrong with him, the 
kindly captain inquired the cause of his moody 
looks, and was quickly enlightened. To cheer 
him up, he introduced him to a lady ~——— 
the state cabin. After a little chat, she challeng 
him to a game of chess, and over the board he 
told his sad story a second time. His fair oppo- 
nent did her best to console the disconsolate 
swain; and being young, pretty, and every way 
charming, consoled him so effectually, that before 
the English coast was sighted he had proposed 
and been accepted. On landing at Liverpool he 
was greeted by the friend who was to have acted 
as best-man with the information that the bride 
was anxiously awaiting him. Great was that 
gentleman’s surprise on being told he was mis- 
taken—that ‘the bride’ was the lady on his 
friend’s arm; and if he had any doubts, they 
were dispelled by the speedy marriage of the 
pair by special license. 

When a man is liable to be cross-questioned, 
it behoves him to think twice ere speaking once, 
if he would not trip over stumbling-blocks of 
his own creating. A gentleman giving evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee, said that in 
some districts the number of crows upon a farm 
would average at least fifty; that the birds were 
of great service in destroying wire-worms; and 
where they did not exist, the farmer was obliged 
to hire boys to do the work of the crow, payin 
them at the rate of three-halfpence per hun 
worms, Mr Bright inquired how much a boy 
could earn worm-killing, and was told nine 
pence; but when asked, if a boy made nine- 

nce a day at the rate of three-halfpence a 

undred wire-worms, how many of those noxious 
creatures he destroyed in a day, the witness, 
turning restive, replied that he did not come 
there to answer arithmetical questions. Mr Bright, 
however, was not to be put off in that way. He 
asked if a boy did the work as well asa crow. ‘A 
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crow is worth fifty boys!’ was the rash reply. 
Then quoth Mr Bright : ‘Ifa boy is worth nine- 
pence a day, and a crow worth fifty boys, how 
much is the crow worth to the farmer in money ?’ 
Not unnaturally, the gentleman lost his temper; 
but in vain, Paper, pen, and ink were handed 
to him ; and after battling with the figures awhile, 
he announced that a crow was worth just thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence a day to the farmer. 
He was then asked to inform the Committee what, 
at that rate, was the yearly value of the bird; and 
of course could not make it less than six hundred 
and eighty-four pounds seven shillings and six- 
pence. His persecutor next reminded the badgered 
man that he had given rp as the average number 
of crows on a farm, and desired him to find the 
aggregate annual value to the farmer of his proper 
quota of these useful aids ; thereby eliciting the 
startling information, that the farmer must be a 
gainer of over thirty-four thousand pounds per 
annum by his half-hundred crows! Thus was the 
gentleman taken at his word, with a vengeance ! 

Makers of seemingly absurd assertions do not 
always get the worst of the deal. Two urchins 
sitting on a doorstep with their slates in their 
laps, were heard by a passer-by saying : ‘ Two from 
one, and one remains,’ He at once challenged 
them with: ‘I’ll give you a sixpence if you can 
prove that, my ~— They took him at his 
word and into a kitchen where their mother 
sat nursing twins, In a moment each boy had a 
baby in his arms, and was pointing at the wonder- 
ing matron as a proof that their novel arithmetical 

roposition was correct. They had taken two 
os one, and one remained ; and honestly won 
the reward. 

Midshipman Marryat, a veritable chip of the 
old block, serving in a ship off Singapore, got 
into disgrace with his captain, and consequently 
found himself left out in the cold when his 
brother-middies were revelling in the delights of 
a ball on board ship. The next day, all the glass 
and crockery hired for the ocasion was packed for 
re-conveyance on shore, and the young scapegrace 
told off to command the boat. He came to his 
duty so slowly that the angry commander shouted : 
‘Run sir; jump!’ ‘Ay, ay sir!’ responded 
the middy ; and then jump he did over the ship’s 
side right into the midst of the fragile freight, 
—_ to its damage and Marryat’s pretended 

may. 

As wickedly anxious to obey orders to the letter 
was a Mexican taking the stand in a New York 
police court as a witness in an assault case. Having 
informed the judge that he spoke English, he 
was told to state what he knew of the affair in 

uestion, Thereupon the prosecuting attonney, an 

rishman by birth, quite unnecessarily intervened 
with : ‘Ye onderstand, sor, that ye are to go on, 
and state to the coort what ye know about this 
case in yer own language” ‘You want me to 
tell the story in my own language ?’ asked the 
witness, ‘Yessor, I do,’ replied the lawyer. The 
Mexican began : ‘ Este mujer venia a mi casa’—— 
‘What is that ye’re saying?’ exclaimed the attor- 
ney. ‘Iam speaking in my own language, as you 
requested me to do,’ was the reply. ‘I didn’t 
mane for ye to spake yer own language when I 
said for ye to spake yer own language,’ explained 
the legal gentleman. ‘Can’t ye spake to me as I am 
spakin’ to ye?’ ‘I can try, sir,’ said the Mexican ; 


and he went on with his story thus: ‘ Well thin, 
er Honor, this man and this woman kem to my 

ouse, and sez the man to the woman, sez he: “I 
want to spake wid ye,” sez he.’ Here the indig- 
nant examiner broke in with: ‘What do ye 
mane, sor, by spakin’ in that way?’ ‘Shure sor, 
responded the witness, ‘ye axed me to spake in 
the language ye use yerself, an’ shure I’m afther 
thryin’ to oblige ye.’ Then the judge thought 
it time to interfere, and bade the Mexican to talk 
English, ‘ With pleasure, your Honour,’ said he. 
‘IT should have done so at first ; but the learned 
gentleman seemed rather particular in regard to 
the language in which he wished me to give my 
evidence,’ 

It now and again happens that the ire of the 
Bench is excited by the obtuseness and perversity 
of the gentlemen of the jury. Such a thing came 
to pass upon a certain occasion at Westminster, 
when, singularly enough, the judge himself 
brought about the delivery of a verdict not at all 
consonant with his idea of justice. The action 
arose out of a dispute between a Water Company 
and some of its customers, and the evidence in 
favour of the defendants was so irresistible that 
the judge expressed his wonder that the jury 
should want to retire to consider their verdict. 
Retire they did nevertheless; and upon return- 
ing after a long absence, the foreman announced 
that they had all agreed, with one exception. 
The judge was surprised and indignant, and made 
some very unflattering remarks on the intellec- 
tual capacity of the minority of one. He, how- 
ever, upon the jury again retiring, was proof 
against criticism, and obstinately holding to his 
own opinion, the jury had to be discharged. Then 
it came out that the obstinate man had taken the 
same view of the evidence as the judge himself, 
while the eleven refused to adopt oo the Bench 
thought to be the only reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn from the facts. When his Lordship 
was made aware of the state of the case, he very 
considerably altered his tone. 

A speaker whose auditors ‘ take suggestion as a 
cat laps milk,’ may well be proud of his power of 
arguing ; yet Mr Stenson was not altogether happy 
when, upon sitting down after strenuously urging 
upon his fellow-councillors of Derby the necessity 
of immediately appointing a town-crier, one of 
them rose and gravely moved that the vacant 
office be conferred upon Mr Stenson himself; the 
motion being seconded, put, and carried, and the 
crier’s cloak and bell presented to the newly 
made official almost before he could realise the 
situation.—In the same predicament of being hoist 
by his own petard was a certain worthy high- 
sheriff who, presiding at the opening of a fancy 
fair, counselled the ladies to be active and ener- 
getic in pressing their wares upon those who had 
money, but who had had neither brains nor time 
to make anything worth exhibiting. He had 
hardly ceased speaking before one of the fair 
stall-keepers dandled a little doll before his eyes, 
and insisted upon his giving her half a guinea 
for it. He was rather taken aback at his advice 
being so promptly acted upon ; but the lady was 
so pressing and so energetic that he saw there 
was no help for it but to take the doll and part 
with his half-guinea. 

Both of these victims to their own eloquence 
gave their advice with honourable intentions, 
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believing it to be good. As much could not be 
said for Dr Mason, a Californian mine super- 
intendent, who, when a ragged fellow asked: 
‘Kin ye tell whar there’s a good place to pro- 
spect?’ after looking him well over, responded : 
© You look like a livel industrious man. You see 
that oak-tree on the hill-side. Well, under that 
tree will be a good place to prospect ; besides, it’s 
nice and shady, and you can lie down and rest 
comfortably when you are tired” The stranger 
went to work with pick and shovel at the spot 
indicated by the practical joker, replying to the 
‘chaff’ of the miners that he guessed the super- 
intendent knew what he was about ; but nobody 
was more astonished than the Doctor when, at the 
end of a week, the confiding man was able to 
shew fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of gold as the 
result of his labour—an upshot undreamt of in his 
philosophy. 

The heroine of a comical Circassian legend had 
more faith in her own prescience, and with very 
good reason. The story runs thus. A man was 
walking along one road, and a woman alon 
another. The roads finally united into one, an 
reaching the point of junction at the same time, 
they walked on together. The man was carrying 
a large iron kettle on his back ; in one hand he 
held the legs of a live chicken ; in the other, a 
cane ; and he was leading a goat. They neared a 
dark ravine. Said the woman: ‘I am afraid to 
go through that ravine with you; it is a lonely 
ays and you might overpower me and kiss me 

y force’ Said the man: ‘ How can I possibly 
overpower you and kiss you by force, when I have 
this great iron kettle on my back, a cane in one 
hand, a live chicken in the other, and am leadin 
this goat? I might as well be tied hand an 
foot. ‘Yes,’ replied the woman. ‘But if you 
should stick your cane in the ground and tie the 
goat to it, and turn the kettle bottom-side up and 
_ the chicken under it, then you might wickedly 

iss me in spite of my resistance.’ ‘Success to 
thy ingenuity, O woman !’ said the rejoicing man 
to himself. ‘I should never have thought of this 
or similar expedient.’ And when they came to 
the ravine, he stuck his cane into the ground 
and tied the goat to it, gave the chicken to the 
woman, saying: ‘Hold it while I cut some grass 
for the goat ;’ and then—so runs the legend— 
lowering the kettle from his shoulders, he put the 
fowl under it, and wickedly kissed the woman, 
as she was afraid he would. 


TO A BLACKBIRD. 


Brrp on the bough, 
Why singest thou ? 
O wherefore that redundant song ? 

Dost long to pour, 
As heretofore, 

Thy fiute-like music from the leafless tree, 

And herald Spring (ere storms have ceased to be) 
With silver tongue ? 


Upon mine ear 
Fall loud and clear 

The sweet notes of thy minstrelsy. 
Blow wind ! Beat rain 


Yon bird of mellow throat and dusky feather 
Warbles, unmindful of the wintry weather, 
Now chilling me. 


O joyous bird ! 
My heart is stirred— 
My weary heart is comforted. 
Thy vesper hymn 
T’ the twilight dim, 
When earth is tristful, and when skies are sobbing, 
Has quelled the pain that sent my pulses throbbing 
With anxious dread. 


Bird on the bough ! 
Say, mindest thou 
The day when all the world was white ? 
When from my sill 
Thy yellow bill 
With sweets I ravished ? When ’mid frost ferns peering 
I watched thee, joyed with thy presumptuous nearing, 
~ Nor scared to flight ? 


Say, is the song 
That floats along 
From airy regions to my heart, 

For soothéd sense 

A recompense ? 
Dost wish to chase my grief by rapturous singing ? 
To teach me how to live—by lofty winging 

The clouds to part? 


Or dost forget 
Thy paltry debt, 
And ring out liquid notes for joy ? 
Ere yet the earth 
Has given birth 
To nascent buds that blossom into flowers— 
Ere yet the spring-tide raineth genial showers 
Of sunlight coy ? 


O sweet ! O rare! 
Beyond compare ! 
Dost dream of rose-flushed apple-tree ? 

Of the coming day 
When laughing May, 

Will shake her magic bells to give thee pleasure, 

And spread her balsamed leaves to guard thy treasure 
And shelter thee ? 


Bird on the bough ! 
Enough, that thou 
In thy glad pzan to the skies, 
Hast lifted me 
From apathy— 
Hast bid me vanquish pain, be brave and cheery, 
Even in unblissful hours, when days are dreary, 
And doubts arise. 
8. BE. 
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